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‘<The establishment of an efficient system of! 
supervision of cormich seicsis in Verment,! 
forms an important and interesting era in the) 
history of the State. Perhaps no single act that 
has ever passed its legislature was fraught with 
such beneficence to the best interests of our 
beloved Commonwealth. Nor was this era 
ushered in without awakening the deep and ar-; 
dent sympathies, and calling forth the warm and 
hearty congratulations of the friends of coimn- 
mon‘school improvement in our sister States. 

‘¢ That this system of supervision, of so recent! 
date, should have begun, in any marked degree, | 
to work out iis anticipated benign results, so as’ 
to be visible in the altered aspect of society, no 
reasonable man would have expected The! 
means have begun to be put in operation; but 
the end, itis stil too early for us to see realized. | 
The seed may be sown, but it is not yet time’ 
to think of seeing the harvest gathered in. A> 
change in the character of a people for intelli-' 
gence, morality, or any other great and dis-| 
tinguishing characteristic, is not the work of a, 
year, but of at least a generation, Indeed, the 
progress of improvement of this character, from 
year to year, is ever so slow as to escape the 
observation of any but the closest observer; 
and the improvement may ordinarily be inferred 
with greater certainty from a knowledge of the 
- fact that active.means are in operation to effect 
it, than it can be from any actual observation. 
The observer must, at least, compare periods 
considerably remote from each other, in order 
te distinguish clearly the differences of their as- 
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pect. One can readily distinguish between the 
dimness of dawn and the full splendor of day, 
though he can not count the increased number 
of rays that enter his visual organs at each sué- 
cessive moment, from the time when the first 
light of morning breaks upon his eye, until the 
sun peers over the tops of the distant mountains. 
So, while a long time must elapse. before seach 
a change in the condition and results of our 
common schools can be effected as shall be 
distinctly apparent upon the general face of so- 
ciety, changes may still be going on, almest 
unseen, which will in due time become so ap- 
narent that the most careless observer can mat 
fail to notice them.”’ 


‘<The condition of school houses has sa ex- 
tensive and important a bearing upon the cen- 
dition of the schools themselves, — not only im 
regard to the comfort and health of pupils, but 
in regard to their progress in learning and ever 
the formation of their moral character — that it 
is deemed proper to advert to this topic here. 
It might occur to any one in travelling through 
the State, that our school houses are almost 
uniformly located in an uninteresting and un- 
suitable spot, and that the buildings themselves 
too generally exhibit an unfavorable, and even 
repulsive aspect. Yet by giving some license 
to the imagination it might be supposed that, 
notwithstanding their location and external as- 
pect were so forbididng, the internal appearance 
would be more cheerful and pleasant —or at 
least, that the arrangement and cunstructien 
within would -be comfortably adapted to the 
purposes which the school house was intended 
to fulfil. But an actual inspection of by far the 
greatest number of the school houses in the 
State, by county superintendents, discloses the 
unpleasant fact that ordinarily the interior does 
but correspond with the exterior, or is if pes 
sible still worse. A very.large proportion of 
these buildings throughout the State must be 
set down as in a miserable condition. The 
pirveyeoen G fact is established by the concer- 





rent reports of all our hy superintendents, 
that in every quarter of the State they are, asa 
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class, altogether unsuited to their hi ses. 
Probably sine-toaths of them are Witsted apes 
the line of the highwWay; and as the geographi- 
cal centre of the district usually determines 
their situation, aside from the relation with the 
road, it is a rare chance that one is not placed 
in an exposed, unpleasant and uncomfortable 
= In some cases — especially in villages — 
ir location seems to be determined by the 
worth, or rather by the worthlessness of the 
nd on which they stand—that being se- 
ected which is of the least value for any other 
purpose. Seldom or never do we see our 
school houses surrounded by trees or shrub- 
bery, to serve the purposes which they might 
serve so well — that of delighting the eye, gra- 
tifying the taste, and conieibecng to the physi- 
cal comfort, by shielding from the scorching 
sun of summer, and bre ing the bleak winds 
of winter. And from buildings thus situated 
and thus exposed, pupils are turned out into the 
streets for their sports, and for other purposes 
still more indispensable. What better results 
could be expected under such a system than 
that our ‘‘ girls should become hoydens and our 
boys blackguards?”’ Indeed it would be a happy 
event, if in no case results still more melancholy 
and disastrous than this were realized. 

‘* But this notice of ordinary deficiencies does 
not cover the whole ground of error in regard 
to the situation of school houses. In some cases 
they are brought into close connection with 
nuisances. In a case which has fallen under the 
Superintendent’s own personal observation, one 


side of the school house forms part of the fence | 


of a hog-yard, into which, during the summer, 
the ealves from an extensive dairy establisment 
have been thrown from time to time, (disgust- 
ing and revolting spectacle!) to be rent and 
devoured before the eyes of teacher and pupils 
—_ such portions of the mutilated and 
mangled carcasses as were left by the animals | 
to go to decay, as they lay exposed to the sun 
and storm. It is true the windows on the side 


a school house. At all events these purposes 
are all exposed to be violated under the prevail- 
ing neglect of distriets to secure the possession 
of sufficient ground for a yard around the school 
house. _ But it would seem unnecessary to urge, 
beyond the bare ee. the- importance of 
providing for school houses, a comfortable loca- 
tion, a sufficient yard and play-ground, a wood 
house and other out buildings, a convenient ac- 
cess to water, and the surrounding of the pre- 
mises with shade-trees which might serve for 
shelter, as well as delight the eye, and aid to 
render the school house —what it should be — 
one of the most attracting and delightful places 
of resort upon the face of the earth. Jt should 
be such that when the child shall have changed 


|into the gray-haired man, and his memory wan- 


ders back through the long vista of vanished 
years, seeking for some object on which tt may 
repose, this shall be the spot where it shall love 
to rest. 


‘In the construction of the school house — 
embracing its material, style of architecture, 
and finish — as little care and taste are exhibit- 
ed, as might be expected from the indifference 
manifested in regard to its location and sur- 
rounding circumstances. Cheapness of con- 
struction seems, in most cases, to be the great 
governing principle, which decides upon its 
materials, its form, and all its internal arrange- 
ments. No complaint on this score could justly 
be made, if the general condition of these 
buildings were clearly and fairly attributed to 
want of ability. But while our other edifices, 
both public and private, have improved in ele- 
ance, convenience and taste, with the increas- 
ing wealth of our citizens, our school houses 
linger in the rear and bear the impress of a 
former age. In this respect, 


“ That which in days of yore we were 
We,at the present moment are.”’ 


“Low walls might be instanced as one of 
the prevailing defects in school-house archi- 





of the building adjoining the yard, were gene-| 
rally observed to be ‘closed, in order to shut out | 
the almost insupportable stench which arose | 
from the decomposing remains. But this closure | 
of windows could, in no great degree, ‘‘ abate | 
the nuisance ;”’ for not a breath of air could en- | 
ter the house from any direction but it must 
come saturated with the disgusting and sicken- 
ing odor that loaded the atmosphere around. 
It needs no professional learning to tell the dele-| 
terious influence upon health, which must be) 
exerted by such an agency, operating for con- | 
tinuous hours. 

**Such cases, it is hoped and believed, are | 
exceedingly rare. But it is much to be feared 
that the usual exemption enjoyed by teachers 
and pupils, from even such outrages upon their 
senses and sensibilities, as have a. deiailed, 
is to be attributed to the fact that such arrange- 
ments are not ordinarily convenient, rather 
than to any prevailing conviction of their im- 
propriety, or any general and settled purpose 
to avoid them. The case is named as at least 
strong evidence that the pertinency of conside- 
rations, involving a regard either to taste, com- 
fort, or even health itself, is generally over-: 


‘| 





looked or disregarded, in fixing upon a site for 


tecture. The quantity of air containad in a 
school room of the usual height, is so small as 
to be soon exhausted of its oxygen; and the 
dullness, headache and depression which suc- 
ceed to this result, are but too well known and 
\too often felt, although they may fail of being 
\attributed to their true cause. And why should 
our children be robbed of a comfortable supply 
of that pure and wholesome air, with which our 
Creator, in the largeness and richness of his 
bounty, has surrounded the earth and filled the 
sky? But if the condition of the house is such, 
|as in part to prevent the injurious effects arising 
from a deficiency of pure air, by means ef 
broken windows and gaping crevices — then 
colds, coughs, and as the ultimate and crowning 
result — consumptions — (and of this disease, 
what thousands of cases have had their founda- 
tions laid in the school house!) must be the 
consequence of this sort of exposure. This is 
true in regard to all classes and conditions of 
pupils. But it should be distinctly kept in mind,. 
although it is ordinarily overlooked and a 
ten, that children accustomed to be comfortably 
protected against cold or vicissitudes of tempe- 
rature, at home, will inevitably suffer the more 
when exposed to them in the school house. 
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And here is an additional reason why these 

structures should be improved, as our dwelling 

- are generally becoming more comforta- 
le.”? 

‘That there is a very general deficiency in 
the qualifications of teachers in our schools is 
painfully apparent. 
be asserted that they are generally destitute 
either of native talents, of a competent educa- 
tion for the ordinary purposes of life, of a proper 
~~ of the responsibilities of their em- 
ployment, or of an earnest desire to discharge 
its duties faithfully and well. Our best and 
most talented young men do engage in this bu- 
siness, notwithstanding its allurements are com- 
paratively so small; although they do not usually 
pursue it long enough to advance the interests 
of education materially through the increased 
means of usefulness which experience would 
ensure. That an illiterate dunce, a finished 
dolt, or one grossly reckless of all moral re- 
Fay seg is indeed occasionally instated at 

e head of a school, is a fact too notorious 
to be questioned. And under the order of 
things which has prevailed, it would be a just 
matter of surprise if it were otherwise. But 
these cases form exceptions rather than the 
generalrule. Ordinarily our teachers are found 
to be individuals of good intellectual capacity, 
of fair morals, and of respectable attainments 
in the common sense of the term. And in re- 
gard to our female teachers, it might be said 
not only that many of them are drawn from the 
best ranks of society in the State, but as a class 
they pursue the employment of teaching a longer 
period of time, so as to acquire a good degree 
of experience. The great and prevailing de- 
ficiency consists in the want of a specific quali- 
fication for their peculiar duties. They have 
never had the requisite training, nor have the 
means of securing it been within their reach. 
And yet if there be an avocation or employment 
on earth which imperiously demands a specific 
and thorough _~ of preparation, it is that 
of aiding in the development of the youthful 
mind, of guiding its unfolding and expanding 
powers, and of moulding the moral character — 
to say*nothing of the minor, but yet important 
work of watching and guiding the development 
of the physical frame. We may unhesitatingly 
pronounce this the highest and most aapenaltle 
employment which can engage the attention of 
man. 

‘* And the want ef good teachers is emphati- 
cally the evil of our schools —the practical, 
operative, immediate evil. It is through this 
means that we experience the defect of positive 
good results—or in many cases the infliction 
of positive injury — from our common school 
system. It is true there are other evils which 
may seriously impair the usefulness of these in- 
stitutions; but while the incompetent teacher 
will be overwhelmed with them, the thoroughly 
qualified will be able so far to overcome the 
adverse influences that surround him, as still to 
succeed in working out highly beneficial results. 

** We repeat then the meetin. that the 
paramount evil in our schools, is the want ~ 


h y qualified teachers. And it is no 
difficult task to trace the evil back to its origi- 


By this it is not meant to || 


mate the immense influence which the instruc- 
tion received at school is to exert upon the cha- 
racter and destinies of their children. In look- 
ing at the subject with the view of ascertaining 
the proper basis of action, this failure must be 
regarded as the foundation of all other evils. 
ere lies the world to which the lever of Archi- 
medes must be applied. As a direct and ne- 
cessary consequence of this insensibility to the 
extent to which the interests of their children 
are involved in the character of the school, pa- 
rents fail to appreciate the inestimable worth of 
the well qualified teacher. And from this point 
in our inquiries we need only to be guided by a 
knowledge of the ore which govern or- 
dinary commercial transactions in order to ar- 
rive at the main result already indicated. If 
good teachers are not appreciated, they will 
not, of course, receive such a compensation for 
their services as would present to them a mo- 
tive of sufficient force to secure a high grade of 
qualification. If the inducement to secure it 
were sufficiently strong, it might be safely as- 
sumed, that the means of doing so would readily 
be furnished, in accordance with the general 
law which prevails in regard to supply and de- 
mand. Under the state of things which has 
hitherto existed, even if facilities for obtainin 
the special instruction and training required, 
were San ht within the reach of teachers, few 
would be oad to avail themselves of these fa- 
cilities. No systematic measures have hereto- 
fore been adopted for distinguishing between 
the good and the bad, and it can scarcely be 


Wsaid that asa general rule, those who have been 


comparatively well qualified for their employ- 
ment, have been much better compensated than 
the most incompetent. And the business of 
teaching has yielded but little more of honor 
than of profit. Thatsame ss of its im- 
portance, which denies to the employment a 
fair compensation, rob it also of its just respect. 
Hence talents.and worth ordinarily seek more 
inviting fields of labor —at least when lookin 
for a permanent employment. And those who 
engage in the business of teaching usually enter 
upon it with only such qualifications as we 
might expect would be secured for an employ- : 
ment in which neither honor nor permanent 
profit was to be gained. And they perform 
their work; too, as we might expect it would 
be performed, under such conditions. 

‘It is true, that even under the prevailing 
state of things, here and there one possessed of 
more than common originality of mind and 
energy of soul, rising above the discourage- 
ments and difficulties which beset his path, 
grasps at the high purposes which common 
school instruction ought to compass and attain, 
and discharges the duties of his profession with 
a skill, an abilit and fidelity worthy of immor- 
tal praise. Such an one, however, isa “ rara 
avis,’ or more properly a ‘‘ bird of passage,’’ 
that seldom remains long amongstus. Teachers 
of this class ordinarily migrate to some more . 
genial clime. _We see just enough of them to 
wish they could be domesticated here, and that 
we could see their numbers increasing among 
us from year to year. 

‘* But when the ignoramus shall find his ser- 





nal cause. 


It is the failure of parents to esti- 








vices estimated at their true value, and when 
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fieeaaghly trained and qualified teachers shall 
setvive an adequate compensation for their la- 
eves, as well as see that their calling has assumed 
it proper elevated rank in the public estimation, 
tee will teachers’ institutes and other means for 
furmishing the requisite training and instruction 
be established and maintained. And then will 
ewxlidates for teaching — and those too from 
tmuong the worthiest and best in the land — resort 
@» them, and avail themselves of the advantages 
wiaeh such institutions afford, — and there need | 
ibe no fear but that a competent supply of good || 








ble instruction. It is believed, however, that 
parents would have no desire to cut short the 
ordinary length of their schools, if they could 
feel assured that they were receiving the worth 
of their money, in the profitable instruction of 
their children — if they could see and know that 
they were improving and growing in all those 
graces of mind and soul which adorn our nature, - 
and elevate man above the humbler beings that 
surround him. At all events the Superintendent 
believes and trusts that districts will remain free 
to decide this point for themselves; for he be- 


teachers would be furnished for all our schools. |'lieves that any system oi public instruction 
Let then the community learn to appreciate the; which relies, to any considerable extent, upon 
maportance —the inestimable valve — of zood || pains and penalties to enforce its execution, will 
kastruction to their children, and every hindrance ! fail of accomplishing its intended purpose. In- 
& securing it will disappear. Let this be done, || dividuals in a school district, if the cause of 
aed no one could risk any reputation in saying || education is to be sustained, have duties to per- 
That the great and glorious work of renovating || form for themselves, and for which they can 
war schools will be accomplished. ‘!employ no substitute. And these duties are of 

** By this view of the subject, it is not design-|! such a character that nothing can ensure their 

ed to discourage the establishment of teachers’ |! proper and successful performance, if there be 
mstitutes, and other agencies desigrie:! to fur-|| not felt by the community, an ardent and volun- 
wash teachers that special preparation for the |/tary interest in the prosperity of their schcols. 
tasiness. of instruction which is deemed so in-'| A government, as such, may put in operation 
@spensably necessary to full success. On the |! agencies which shall aid in awakening this in- 
exatrary, these instrumentalilies are regarded |! terest, in guiding it in the proper direction, and 
2s of the highest importance in the present stage i giving efficacy and success to its exertions — 
ef cur common school enterprise. True it is,|j but it can do little more.” 

we could not expect they would be effectually’! ‘‘ The results of our schools in regard to 
amd permanently sustained, without the refor-|| physical education must be pronounced to be 
mation in the public sentiment which has been|' equally deficient and unsatisfactory as in the 
epoken of. But still they are demanded at the|! other cases—as one may readily conclude who 
present time, not only for the purpose of anti-||bears in mind (for all must Sime observed ) 
cipating a demand for better qualified teachers, |/what Numbers of our youthfut population are 
tut also to aid in bringing about the desirable | growing up puny, sickly and enervate. And 
change acdverted to, by setting before the public || this is a matter of no small consequence, even 
examples of what thoroughly educated tvachers || in its relations to intellectual and moral educa- 
can accomplish. ‘tion. It holds an important, in fact a funda- 

“The average age of teachers of winter!| mental, position in regard to these. For how- 

sthools has been ascertained in some ce omgeeey! ever highly cultivated may be the mind, how- 
fy the superintendents, and from the results ob- || ever pure and exalted the moral character, if 
tained, we should be led to infer that there ao material man, throu h an early and con- 
bat few ‘‘ veterans in the profession.” In|! tinued disregard or violation of the laws of his 
Washington county, the average age was found | nature, has ‘become sinewless, nerveless, des- 
to be 24 years; in Franklin county, 22 2-3!'titute of all physical energy, he can be of but 
years, ranging from 25 years, in one town, {| little service to mankind, nor even enjoy for 
den to only 19 in another, in which seven||himself the narrow and doubtful boon of an 
teachers wereemployed. ‘‘ Few,’’ ifnot “ evil, || existence independent of the high purpose of 
are the days of teachers in Vermont. \\ usefulness to his fellow men. ; 

“The increased expense of supporting our!) ‘‘ How far our schools are culpable in regard 
common schools, which it will be assumed !! to the results which we now too oflen witness, 
mast accrue from that increase of compensation || or how far the necessary remedy may be applied 
ef teachers, which might be necessary to se-|| through their means, the Superintendent has 
ezre higher qualifications, might strike some | not now time to point out, although he had de- 
with dread and apprehension. But granting] signed to discuss this point somewhat at length, 
that such will be the effect, is not the object to|/as one of high practical importance. It must 
be attained worth all the cost and sacrifice which || suffice however for him to express the confident 
M@willrequire? It cannot, however, be conceded || belief, that a remedy for the evil, to a very 








that this will be the necessary result, at least as || 
a permanent one. The increase of expense | 
saay be averted by reducing the number of our 
districts; by employing a greater proportion of 
feimale teachers — which the Superintendent be- 
Geves might be done with decided advantage to 
ear schools —.even leaving out of consideration 
the question of oo gt and, if need. be, by 
redacing the length of time for which schools 


should be taught. Under this last arrangement, 
we should indeed have less of school keeping, 
bat vastly more of sound, thorough and profita- 








marked extent, may be applied through the 
agency of our schools, and that the benefits 


\|which might, in this respect, be derived from 


appropriate efforts, directed through this chan- 
rt 9 would fully and richly compensate for all 
the expense and sacrifice necessary to support 
a thorough and efficient system of common 
schools. This is net a mere loose and 
opinion. but one en one eed — a _ 
it might seem improper to hazard such a state 
sitteceeutal: tn in the confidence of its 
truth, and under a conviction that it may be de- 
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monstrated to the satisfaction of every intetti- | 
nt man, the statement is put forth, even though 
it must stand for the present unsubstantiated.’’ 

‘Our common schools, it would appear from 
the statements which haye been made, neci to 
be improved in their character; and vigorous 
efforts should be made to bring the children of 
our State more generally and more steadily un- 
der their influence. Our common schools, pro- 
perly regulated and conducteal, present the most 
economical means of furnishing to all facilities 
for obtaining a competent education. It is in 
fact only through their agency that this great, 
purpose can be accomplished. Tue advantages 
afforded by our higher institutions are, to any 
useful extent, beyond the reach of nine-tenths 
of our population. Indeed, from the returns 
received from ten counties, it will appear that 
less than one-twentieth of the children of the 
State are actually enjoying the benefits of in- 
struction in academies, high schools, and all 
other institutions classed as select schools. 

‘© Yet a better education than our common 
schools can generally afford is not only impor- 
tant to individual welfare, but the interest of 
the State demands a better one for those into 
whose hands the guidance and control of her 
destinies is soon to pass. And those, to whose 
care all the great interests of the Commonwealth 
are soon to committed, are not the few who 
may be found in our higher seminaries, but the 
100,000 children, of whom by far the greatest 
proportion are to derive all their education from 
our common schools. They are soon to come 
upon the. stage of active life, and become the 
sovereigns of the State, controlling its civil go- 
vernme as welt as meylding all our sucial 
and religious institutions in accordance with the 
predominant character which they themselves 
shall have formed. 

‘* The cause of education, then, is not merely 
one of personal interest, but is one in which the 
State is deeply concerned. Jt is an important, 
civil interest, and as such has been recognized 
by the State from its earliest organization. And 
not only so, but she has recognized her obliga- 
tions to sustain it, in adopting measures more 
or less. active for the purpose of sustaining and 
advancing it. She has regarded it as an inte- 
rest too sacred, and ene too deeply affecting her 
own honor and her own existence, to be left 
wholly to individual hands. Our new system 
of supervision developes no new feature in the 
policy of the government in regard to it. It is 
but an extension of her efforts, under the con- 
viction that those hitherto put forth did not ade- 
quately accomplish the purpose of giving to all 
her children that education which is so impor- 
tant, alike to their own personal welfare, and 
to the perpetuity and prosperity of the State. 
What but the elevation of our schools and the 
advancement of the cause of education could 
save us, on the one hand, from sinking into 
that sluggish pathy into which the grossly 
ignorant are liable to fall, or, on the other, from 
yielding to the force of that sweeping current 
of wild delusion and romantic extravagance, 
miscalied the progress of the age, by which the 


seessnels end Smrertocee educated are ever 
vent the. cloud of intellec 


else could pre- 


‘tal debasement from slowly gathering and rising 
and darkening over our land? Could we expect, 
unless the means of education are extended and 
enlarged, that another generation should pass 
away in our State, without a marked infer iority 
of our people in thrift, intelligence, and morali- 
ty, becoming palpably apparent when a compa- 
rison with adjoining States should be instituted? 
‘* But we trust that no occasion for such an 
unfavorable comparison will be presented. In 
intelligence and moral education we must and 
will keep pace with those around us.”’ 
‘* Experience proves that as society advances 
in age, there is ever growing up a tendency to 
wide disparities of rank and condition. And 
what means can be devised that shall be so 
effectual in guarding against them as the gene- 
ral diffusion of knowledge? Llere is an equa- 
lizing power —a levelling engine, which we 
may rightfully and lawfully employ. Its opera- 
tions will not undermine, but consolidate and 
strengthen society. Let every child in the land 
enjoy the advantages of a competent education 
at his outset in life —and it will do more to se- 
cure a general equality of condition, than any 
guarantee of ‘equal rights and privileges,’ 
which constitutions or laws can give. And if 
we would preserve the life-giving spirit, as weil 
as the form, of our republican institutions, we 
must rely mainly upon popular education to ac- 
complish our purpose. ; 

‘<In advancing these sentiments there is no 
design to make a covert appeal to party con- 
sistency on the one hand, or to party policy on 
the other. The appeal is to our common hu- 
manity —to those deeper feelings of the heart, 
with which party relations never inspired us, 
and of which they can not divest us: for who 
would be willing to see growing up, in our own 
comparatively happy land, that unnatural con- 
dition of society which is exhibited under other 
governments, where unremitting labor is the 
common lot of millions, while they receive for 
it only the bare pittance which may serve to 
prolong a life of unmitigated privation and toil? 
Who would not strive to prevent even a remote 
approximation to that state of things, under 
which a large portion of the population are 
doomed to such abject poverty, that even the 
very morning of existence, which should be 
bright and happy and serene, must be clouded 
with early sorrow and suffering? What heart 
would not ache at the idea of witnessing in ope- 
ration here — where childhood, at least, ma 
be joyous and happy —a system which should 

‘ Heap the heat and toil of noon 
Upon the infant’s head —’ 

compelling him to labor before his strength has 
come, as the only alternative from starving? 
Yet to such results we are in no small degree 
exposed, notwithstanding our republican institu- 
tions, unless we secure that general diffusion of 
those advantages of education, which, more 
than any other means, will tend to preserve an 
equality of wealth and power and influence. 

nder such a universal diffusion of knowledge, 
industry and ente:prize might still reap their 
reward, as we would desire that they s 
do; but craft, speculation, and knayery would 
no longer be permitted to luxuriate upon ill- 








2 
ctual darkness and mo- 


|gotten gains, while virtuous industry lacks for 
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the common comforts of life. But let the con- 
dition of a people be equalized so far as the in- 
fluence of general education can secure equality 


—and who would fear to share for himself, or | 


to have his children share, in the common lot? 


Who would be unwilling to bear his fair pro-| 


portion of the burdens, the physical toils, the | 
cares and responsibilities of an educated — an} 
intelligent*and virtuous community, while he 
may, at the same time, partake of their com- 
mon enjoyments and common blessings? 

‘* But is the man of wealth and power and. 


influence, indifferent to the cause of general || 
education, as a means of promoting the general |! 


welfare, because he is hoping to secure for his 
own posterity something higher and better than 
would be the common and equal lot of an edu- 
cated community? Let him remember that these 
distinctive privileges can not be entailed in his 
family line, and in the coming generation all 
these conditions may be reversed. Their des- 
cent may be interrupted, even before he himself 
shall leave the stage. Amidst the reverses of 
fortune, or rather in its natural progress, his 
children’s children, and perhaps his own, may 
fall into the lowest and most indigent ranks, 
through agencies which paternal power and in- 
fluence can not resist nor control. His most 
certainly successful efforts to provide for the 
welfare of his posterity then, — aside fiom se-| 
curing directly the education of those of them 
who come within his reach — must be directed 
to the general diffusion of the advantages of 
education, through the community in which he 
dwells, and in whose general condition he may 
expect his offspring will share. 

** But if these motives seem too far drawn to 
be effective, there is a consideration which 
should reach even the most selfish and illiberal, 


ys a our criminal records, and in the statistics 
of our prison. 

‘* But here it might be urged by some that 
the instruction of our sehools, does not gene- 
rally secure virtuous habits and correct con- 
|duct —or, in more general terms, that the cul- 
|tivation of mind does not tend to the elevation 
\and improvement of moral character. That 
efforts directed exclusively to intellectual cul- 
ture, exert but a feeble power in impressing a 
‘sound morality upon the character and conduct 
is readily conceded. And yet, as a practical 
| question, it can not be denied, that education, 
even as the process is ordinarily conducted, 
does tend at feast to prevent the commission of 
rosser crimes — if it does not secure that ster- 
ng virtue which should be characteristic of our 
‘onela Statistics gathered from a broad field 





conclusively establish the fact. 
‘*It will Be fully admitted, however, that 


purify the heart, and that our schools do not in- 
culcate, so far as they should, those virtuous 
principles of action by which we would wish to 
see our children guided, in their conduct through 
life. But however deficient these institutions 
may be in regard to the influence which they 
exert upon the morals of our community, cer- 
tain it is, that no good argument can be drawn 
from this source against the common school 
enterprise. On the contrary, such considera- 
tions do but speak out the high importance of 
efforts in behalf of our common schools, at the 
present time. They can be made the most effi- 


cient instruments of moral culture. Knowledge 
must constitute the basis of morality, and this 


foundation must be laid by instruction. Even 
general education, so far as it is calculated to 





and awaken their interest in the cause of popular 
education. Let those who can not yield to the 


afford us a knowledge of our relations to our 
Creator and our fellow-men, and to make us 
a en with the laws both of our physical 
an 








influence of any motives which appeal to the 
heart, nor see and feel that their own interests | 
are inseparably interwoven with the interests of | 
a flourishing, intelligent, virtuous and happy 
community —tell us what security there can be 
found either for property or life itself, amidst a 
population generally ignorant, degraded and 
vicious? All must answer—none. And is it 
not true, also, that the security of property and 
person increases just in proportion as_ the 
community around us rises above this condi- 
tion! 
‘¢ Of the 22,000 children in our State, between 
4and 18 years of age, who, as we have sup- 
sed, did not enter the school house during the 
ast winter, it may fairly be presumed that some 
portion have attended school at some former 
riod, or will do so hereafter. But we must 
infer that their education will at least be but 
imperfect; and with such citizens will even our 
industrial interests be safe —to say nothing of 
the yet higher interests of our commonwealth? 
Of this 22,000, however, it is to be feared that 
a.very large proportion—perhaps mainly the 
children of foreigners — never have been seen 
within the walls of a school house — and never 
would be, unless vigorous exertions should be 
put forth to lure them to the place of instruction. 
And the results of the prevailing neglect in this 


moral nature, does, at least in-some small 
degree, tend to preserve us from a violation of 
those laws, because it at the same time teaches 
us that every such violation— whether of the 
laws of our moral or physical constitution, must, 
sooner or later, be succeeded by sorrow and 
suffering. And there is no moral wrong which 
does not involve this violation, whether it be 
committed by yielding to the impulse of appe- 
lite and passion, or through the influence of 
temptations presented in any other form: and 
thus far nature does but conform to revelation, 
in inculcating maxims of stern and undeviating 
morality. True it is that revelation, whose pur- 
pose it is to embody and enforce these maxims, 
points out their truth and certainty and extent, 
with a clearness and certainty to which human 
discernment could never aspire. And yet all 
human knowledge, so far as its field of vision 
extends, does but confirm the truths which 
come to us from that higher and purer source. 
But in order to be effectual to secure their full le- 
gitimate influence upon the conduct, these truths, 
from whichever of their sources we may choose 
to draw them; must, by special efforts, be so 
clearly and distinctly pointed out and enforced, 
that at length the habit shall be formed of act 
in accordance with their dictates, even withou 
a resort to a mental operation to determine what 











particular, may already be distinctly traced }jthose dictates are. And this work is one which 





mere mental culture can not be relied upon to . 
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falls clearly within the proper province of our | 
common schools. 
‘* An education, then, more widely extended, i 


| wil be essentially modified by the direction 
},and habits it first acquires. 


What then is to be attempted? what determi- 


an increase of intellectual power and an eleva-'|nate ubjects to be regarded in conducting an 


tion of moral character, are distinct purposes, 


educational process? are inquiries which will 


which may be regarded as coming within the || claim the earnest attention of those who are re- 


scope of our common school enterprise; and || solved tou labor to some 


the last, under any just view of the subject, 
could not be ranked as lowest in an estimate of 
their comparative importance. 

‘* And are not these purposes, whether indi- 
vidually or collectively, of such consequence to’ 
our personal welfare, and our prosperity as a. 
State, as to be worthy of our most vigorous! 
efforts te accomplish them? If so, our common | 
schools must be elevated and improved, tor’! 
they are the only available and practicable | 
means by which these great purposes can be| 
accomplished. And can we hope effectually to| 


ood purpose. These 
preliminaries being settled, the way is prepared 
for the consideration of means and methods best 
| suited to the attainment of these ends. 

And, here, it may serve to give precision to 





|our thoughts, to eye. Sure between education 


as a process to be conducted, and a result al- 
ready gained. Regarding it as a result, we 
shall not need perhaps to look beyond itself for 
some of its most obvious and valuable ends. 
Even on utilitarian grounds it must be eon- 
ceded, that some things are good in themselves. 
If the last result, in a series of cause and effect, 


secure this improvement, without the agency of || is intrinsically worthless because subservient to 


a efficient means, like those now in opera- 
on? 

** That some immediate expense must be in- 
curred by the State, in order to maintain our 
present system of supervision, isapparent. But 
to what higher or nobler purpose can the State 
devote its energies and its means, than that of 
securing to all its children the inestimable pri- 
vileges of a good education? What object is 
worthier than this, to stand in the foreground, 
among those ultimate ends of national organiza- 
tion and existence, without which the life of a 
nation, as well as that of an individual, is value- 
less? Indeed, what one of the usually recognized 
purposes of a freé govérnment, ts not really 
and effectually accomplished, in accomplishing 
this? What great interest of humanity is not, in 
fact, substantially embraced in it? Let but this 
interest be carefully guarded and sustained — 


nothing beyond, then must we also regard as 
worthless whatever preceded and contributed to 
this last effect, for the reason that the means 
can be no better than their end. Whatever is 
intrinsically excellent, is so, apart from all that 
is beyond or without it; in other words, its true 
ends, that, on account of which, it is approved 
and admired, are included within itself. And 
this is a distinction we claim in behalf of educa- 
tion, as we now use the term. A mind truly 
\;educated in the large and best sense of the 
|| word, having all its capabilities developed and 
\|rightly occupied, enriched with all stores of 
|| knowledge, and disciplined to the exact ob- 
|| servance of all rules and maxims which wisdom 
||and piety prescribe, offers in i‘self a spectacle 
'|of admiration to every right-minded being. 

But our present concern is rather with the 
rocess of education, and to inquire for the ends 





| 











| 


and the walls of national greatness and glory || in which this process, when rightly conducted, 
and prosperity will rise —leaving for a govern. | will find its proper terminus. These ends can 
ment, as such, little to do, but look on and re-'' be ascertained only by a regard to the nature 
joice in the happiness which thousands and || and constitution of the being to be educated. 





millions are enjoying beneath them.”’ 














Popular Education. 





THE TRUE ENDS OF EDUCATION. 
Extract from the Report of Rev. W. Smith, 


D. D. Superintendent of Franklin County, 
( Vt.) 


|| What, then, are his endowments, whether®of 
| body or mind? What are his needs? What rela- 
| tions is he fitted to sustain? What offices to dis- 
|charge? and under what conditions may the 
i highest excellence of which he is capable, be 
‘\attained? Questions of this sort will naturally 
| suggest themselves to every thoughtful mind 
i} a about to engage in the labors of a teacher’s 
life. 

| Education, taken in its largest sense, is un- 


Of primary importance in the qualifications || derstood to comprise the cultivation of the whole 
of a truly successful teacher, it is conceived, ||man, regarded as a physical, intellectual, so- 


are just and enlightened views on this subject. 
A total misapprehension of these ends or a) 
vague and inadequate conception of them, will) 
secure, at the best, but a chance direction to his, 
efforts; and render even the most laudable zeal | 
comparatively ineffective. This remark applies 
to systems that are merely elementary in their 
design, no less perhaps, than to those which, 
taking a wider scope, aim at a more perfect 
institution of the mind in all liberal studies. | 
Whether less or more is attempted in the formal 
business of education, it is important that what 
is done, be done rightly. The mind, once 


awakened to the pursuit of knowledge, is des- 
tined, by the force of its own nature, to cease- 
less progression; and the law of its progress’ 





cial, and moral being; and its highest aim is 
reached, when under all these aspects he has 
attained that degree of perfection of which he 
is capable. ‘‘I call a complete and generous 
education,’? says Milton, ‘‘that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously’, all the offices both private and public, 
of peace and war.”’ 

First, then, among the specific objects which 
claim the teacher’s attention, in the incipient 
stage of, education, are those physical organs 
on which motion and sensation depend. In the 
muscular tissues, which are extended in suc- 
cessive layers over the whole frame-work of the: 
body, and attached to its minutest portions, we 
are furnished with a contrivance not only for 
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imparting various kinds and de of motion 
to its several members, but also, through the 
i nce of practice and habit on it, for sub- 
jécting these motions to the most exact preci- 
sion. Here, then, is the instrument by which all 
mechanical skill is exerted, and the useful and 
imitative arts brought into being. With the 
training of this organ all systems of education 
necéssarily commence; for the obvious reason, 
that all. subsequent development and progress 
depend on this. To acquire such a control of 
the muscles as to be able to grasp a toy in his 
little hands; and next, to Sience himself on 
the floor, and to move from object to object; 
and finally, to utter articulate sounds, are the 
first lessons the infant receives in its nursery. 
As“a more advanced stage in this branch of 
physical training, succeed the arts of reading 
and elocution, of chirography, delineating, mu- 
sic and the like; allof which enter more or less 
into every system of education. 

Connected with this, is the cultivation of the 
organs of sensation, particularly those of the 
eyeandtheear. Whether our noticns of forms, 
magnitude, and distance, are originally derived 
from the sense of seeing or not, it will not be 
doubted that all our impressions of this sort are 
exceedingly imperfect, until corrected by in- 
struction and experience. The nice variations 
of outline which distinguish many of the letters 
of the alphabet, are perceived only as the result 
of many experiments; and the like may be said 
of those shades of modulation represented by 


the different powers of the vowel, and of the 


more delicate articulation effected by means of 
the consonants. The obstacles to be surmount- 
ed by every chi'd; before he can read with faci- 
lity and pronounce with cig | his mother 
tongue, arise principally from the imperfect 
command of the will over those muscles on 
which speech depends, and that want of discri- 
mination in the organs of sight and hearing, 
which it is one object of education te supply. 

Proceeding from these physical organs, Which 
serve as a medium of inter-communication be- 
tween the inner and the outward world, we come 
next to the Mind itself—a word which ex- 
presses the unily or ground of those intelligent 
powers and susceptibilities of which all are 
conscious. An ethereal essence, occupying no 
space, because it has no space-filling proper- 
ties; which refuses to be seen or handled; whose 
giant working and most violent throes give forth 
no audible sound; and the successive phenomena 
of which are too rapid for the measurements of 
time, is now before us. A subject this, suffi- 
ciently obscure and mysterious in its nature, 
manifold in its laws of operation, and subtle and 
evanescent in the changes it exhibits, to put in 
ph, prea all the sagacity and skill which study 
and experience may be able to supply. 

This self-impelling, self-directing existence, 
capable of exerting immense power, of master- 
ing all knowledge, of subjecting to itself and its 
own uses all prineiples in nature and science, 
and all the rules of art, and of adorning itself with 
all the elegancies of taste and the still higher 


of experience to be acquired, the map of know- 
ledge to be spread out before it, the will habitu- 
ated to the control of reason, the affections 
taught their proper object and bounds; and 
these are the ends, in aid of which the skill and 
dexterity of the teacher are demanded. 

} Any system of education less comprehensive 
than this, must be regarded as theoretically de- 
fective. The notion that all the mental powers 
are absorbed in the memory, and that to accu- 
mulate facts is the design and end of education, 
(which is the great practical mistake that pre- 
vails in our public schools,) while the powers 
of invention are left dormant, the judgment un- 
trained to accurate and nice distinctions, and 
the reason unexercised to the discovery and 
contemplation of those principles, about which 
all science is employed, and on which all just 
rules appertaining to the art and the right con- 
duct of life depend, can not be too earnestly 
protested against as false and of most pernicious 
tendency. To this remark, it may be added, 
that any degree of cultivation bestowed on the 
intellectual powers so called, while the sensibi 

lities of the heart, the social and moral feelings, 
the due exercise of which, more than any other 
cause, contribute to personal and social happi- 
ness, are left undirected and unrestrained, would 
be to augment power for evil rather than for 
good. . 

Nature in all her works seeks just proportions 
and congruity of parts; and nowhere is this de- 
sign more manifest than in the constitution of 
mind. Itis seen in the relations of the cogni- 
tive faculties to each other, in those powers that 
are subservient to the investigation of truth and 
the acquisition of knowledge, and those by which 
the truths and experience thus gained are ap- 
plied to the practical purposes of life. It is seen, 
moreover, in the relation of the intellectual to 
the moral part of our being; and finally, in that 
combination by which the selfish and the social 
tendencies are made to modify and limit each 
other. The same being that is endowed with 
self love, as the means of insuring his own safety 
and personal interests, is susceptible also of 
sympathy with his race, and of a natural desire 
for their prosperity and welfare. This wise and 
benevolent provision of our nature, gives no ob- 
J scure intimation of the path which the educator 
of mind is to pursue. He will study the desi 
before him, and bring his best endeavors to the 
task of realizing it in all its parts, and in the 
highest attainable perfection. In the subject 
entrusted to his hands he recognizes a unity of 
living, intelligent po-vers ; each, indeed, adapted 
to its peculiar, subordinate purpose, but realiz- 
ing its individual perfection only in the com- 

leteness of the whole. His attention will, 

ence, be confined to no single power or de- 
partment of mind; be will seek to subject all 
its activities to appropriate cultivation, and by 
a skilful distribution of his efforts strive to at- 
tain that symmetry of the whole, which nature 
contemplates and for which she has provided. 
The heart, the seat of. motives and. affections, 
the fountain-head of .all the virtues that adorn 





of virtue and piety, comes inio our hand 
yet to dawn upon it, first principles to be im- 
ibed, the interpretation of signs and the maxims 





and of all the vices that disgrace humanity, with 


or as lying without the appropriate sphere of b 


miserably destitute and helpless. ht is}}not be neglected, as if unworthy of his notice, 
assiduities. In his system (he maxims of mo- 
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rality and the lessons of duty will find their | General Assembly, like the Legislatures of Massa- 


place, no less than the principles of science and 
the rules of art. 


Such are the views — too briefly and perhaps and the object is at once secured. 


too ayecarely expressed — which, it is con- 


ceived, should be entertained by every teacher | 


in regard to the design and end of-his profes- 
sion. Sentiments no less liberal and compre- 
hensive, must gain currency in the public mind, 
before our common schools can be expected to 
attain that standard of practical excellence, 
which shall secure the entire respect and confi- 
dence of all enlightened and virtuous citizens. 





Means of obtaining a supply of Competent 
Teachers. 
Extract from the Report of Hon. David M. Camp, 
Superintendent of Orleans County, (Vt-) 

The third prominent want is a supply of compe- 
tent teachers, and this is the subject you have spe- 
cially aassigned me, in your circular of last January. 
I approach it with some misgivings, not from any 


“inherent difficulty in itself, or hesifation in my 


own mind, as to the way in which good teachers 
are to be had; but entirely from the effect of an 
opinion, extensively prevailing among a large class 


‘of our fellow-citizens, that the talents of the suc- 


cessful teacher are the gifts of nature rather than 
the toil-purchased fruits of education, 

It is frequently said in the vernacular of Yankee- 
dom, “If one has not the knack at keeping school, 
it is useless for him to try.» The notion of learn- 
ing to teach is pronounced preposterous or impos- 
sible, and a teacher is sometimes chosen according 
to the formulas of the extra sagacious, in choosing 
a number ina lottery. Poeta nasciltr non fit, is 
offen quoted with approttion; But if it is to be 
extended to school] masters, I know no reason why 
any of the professions or employments of life 
should be exempt from its power. One step further 
will lead us to discard edcuation altogether. 

This notion is formidable mainly (if its friends 
will permit the expression,) from its surpassing 
atupidity. °Tis vain to reason against it. It selects 
its votary,‘or rather its victim, because his mind is 
impervious to light reflected by reason, and holds 
him with a tenacious grasp. Like the incubus, it 
can only be shaken off by extraneous force; or a 
monomania, sometimes cured by admitting its fan- 
cies to be facts, and treating them accordingly. It 
is hardly necessary I should add: this notion I 
wholly repudiate, and assert that any person, with 
ordinary faculties can, by a proper course of in- 
struction, be made a good teacher. 

The world is greatly indebted to that lamented, 
vaulting philosopher, Sam Patch, who generously 
risked his life, and finally lost it, in his endeavor 
to teach the important truth, as he quaintly ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘that some things may be done as well 
as others.” Ignorant and unreflecting persons are 
sow to credit this, because they derive their infor- 
mation mainly from the evidence of the outward 
senses. It follows, that as they never witnessed the 
process, by which an accomplished teacher was 
made, so they stoutly deny the fact. Again am I 
constrained to say, the case of the reformer is hard. 


_ ‘Phough he may borrow the lever of Archimedes, 


he finds no fulcrum, but a bundle of whim. whams 


and opinions, of prejudices and predilections of ill 


formed and scantily furnished minds, on which to 
rest it. 
If I am only required to point out the most 


\prompt and efficient way for the State to supply all 


‘gar schools with competent teachers, I can, in a 
very few words, accomplish the task, Let the 


chusetts ana New-York, make liberal appropria- 

tions for normal schools and teacher's institutes, 

The laws making 

| the appropriations will of course furnish the details, 
and if the practicability of the plan be admitted, I 
have nothing further to say. But I take it for 

eed that the General Assembly would not feel 

authorized, in the present stage of the enterprise, 
to sanction my proposal by a grant of the necessary 
means, and I suppose you want not only a possible, 
but a feasible plan, and course of operations, which 
shall secure all the favor and strength of a volun- 
|tary force, sufficient to give a tolerable assurance 
of success. 

Little can be effected, immediately, without le- 
gislative aid, and for the purpose of showing this, 
I will give some outlines of the extent and magni- 
tude of the work. I suppose all will admit that 
but a small part of the teachers now employed are 

;competent. We have an abundance, and of the 

= kind, of raw material; but a great scarcity of 

| 














specimens of finished workmanship. We lack too 
the requisite degree of skill for operating profitably 
upon the materials we have. There are, however, 
a number of gentlemen, even in Vermont, who 
j have some practical, and still more with an abun- 
dance of theoretical, knowledge of the process by 
which good teachers may be obtained. If these 
talents, now buried, can be brought to light, and 
fully employed, this barrier, hitherto so formidable, 
may be removed. ‘These must be principally re- 
lied upon, unless we can find means to import 
some experienced educators from other States, to 
commence the operation of teaching our teachers. 
A small annual allowance from the State treasury 
would accomplish this, and furnish the advantages 
of an ample experiment in every county. 

But the work is really formidable in respect to 
the great change which must be effected in some four 
thousand persons, the estimated number of teachers 
wanted in the State. How great this will be, we 
must gather from a comparison of the teachers as 
they now are, with what we know they should be. 
We may, however, comfort ourselves with the re- 
flection that after a few years, we can remit much 
of our labor in this department. We may hope 
that one thoroughly qualified set will, by their in- 
struction and example, insure a succession of candi- 
dates for the office, who will néed but little, if any, 
extra training. How great then is the operation 
which must be performed upon a greater part of this 
large number? I can but answer this question by 
an enumeration of the essential qualifications of 
common school teachers, and a bare enumeration 
is all I shall now attempt. The teacher should 
have 


1. A fully developed and sound physical consti- 
tution. 


2. Habitual neatness and elegance of person and 
dress. 


3. A courteous demeanor, uniform and polite 
manners, 

4. A natural or acquired fondness for children. 

5. A habit of self-control, suppressing every un- 
amiable emotion, and securing the virtues of pa- 
tience, forbearance and industry. ?, 

6. A mind systematically instructed, unvitiated 
by peculiar modes of thinking and free from all ca- 
prices, abstractions and eccentricities. 

7. ‘The power of concentrating his thoughts upon 
any given subject, of pursuing a train of reflection 


i aaa wandering, and of securing the true re- 
suit. 






































8. Perfect familiarity with all the branches taught 
in commen schools, so that he shall have no occta- 
sion to refer to a text book. 
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9. The power of securing the attention of chil- 
dren, and of readily communicating information to 
them. 

10. Ability to develop and improve all the facul- 
ties of children, physical, mental and moral. 

11. He should be distinguished for the love of 
order. 

12. Should have an abiding and lively sense of 
the importance of his labors, and a conscientiousness 


which will not suffer him to rest contented with || 


only a partial performance. 

13. He should be firm and uniform in support of 
principle, but kind and charitable in his judgment 
of actions and motives. 

14. In relation to discipline the teacher should 
be able to carry into effect the following rules: 1. 
Exercise authority as seldom as possible, employ- 
ing instead thereof kind persuasion and deliberate 
reasoning; but when compelled to exercise it, make 
it irresistible. 2. Be careful how you threaten, but 
never lie. Threaten seldom, but never fail to exe- 
cute, 3. Avoid tones and gestures expressiye of 
agitation for trivial matters only indicative of 
heedlessness or forgetfulness. 4. Establish the un- 
changing habit of not commanding a child but 
once. Cost what il may, enforce obedience to the 
first command. 

15. The teacher should be placable and ready to 
forgive on the first exhibition of repentance and 
purpose of amendment. 

16. He should be able to discriminate in his treat- 
ment toward children of different temperaments 
and habits, without violating the principle of im- 
partiality. 

17. He should resort to corporal punishment only 
in a peculiar class of cases, distinguished by great 
malignity or depravity, and never give over until 
the desired end is secured. , 

- Are these qualifications, except the first, the gifts 
of nature, or the fruits of education? Can they be 
acquired by the thoughtful and industrious student, 
aided by the observation and experience of practi- 
cal teachers? Are they inherent in some and denied 
to others? How will they compare with other at- 
tainments in which we severally mark progress in 
proportion to our efforts?. How does the farmer 
qualify himself for success in business? The first 
step may be forming a resolution to make that his 
profession. Every farm is a spacious lecturer's 


hall fitted up with numerous compartments, and |. 


ample stock of apparatus for illustrating the great 
variety of agricultural operations. ‘The most ex- 
pert and thoroughly instructed laborers are the pro- 
fessors, and without the tedious delay of a constant | 
reference to books, sometimes endured in lecture 
rooms, the several processes of labor, of instruction 
and of acquisition, too, all go on harmoniously and 
together. In the workshops, where the mechanic | 
arts are taught, similar operations are constantly 
exhibited. The artisan has his rules, founded in 


nature, reason and philosophy. He has of necessity 


‘taught in our comnion schools, with reason unculti- 
|vated and weak, principles unsettled, passion and 
|| feeling, whim and caprice, mainly furnishing the 
|;motive powers, and unwisely commit to his care 
i\the guidance, if not the formation of immortal 
;, minds! This anomalous course is followed from 
| year to year, the evil is seen and deplored by all, 
|| yet like some besotted fatalist, we gaze and wonder, 
| perhaps feel and chide, and leave the error uncor- 
rected. 

| But if we arrive at the conclusion that school 
| keeping, like every other business, may be taught, 
| where shall we find the appropriate instrumentali- 
jties for accomplishing this purpose? In the con- 
|clusion that we can not at present have a normal 
‘school, and no very liberal encouragement for 
teacher’s institutes, we must endeavor to find some 
other way of doing what all must admit can, in no 
Other way, be done so well. Let then the State 
Superintendent recommend to every county super- 
intendent to have, just before each semi-annyal 
examination, teacher’s institutes in their respective 
counties, One or more, as will best accommodate 
the teachers. Let the county superintendent be re- 
quired to attend and conduct them in person, and 
be authorized to procure the assistance of others, 
|if practicable, so as to make the exercises both at- 
\tractive and profitable. Let them consist of a cri- 
|tical review of the common school branches, a 
careful investigation of the most approved modes 
of teaching in each of those branches, and let these 
be illustrated by daily practice. Let each candi- 
date in turn take the place of instructor, and submit 
his qualifications to the inpection of all, for friendly 
criticism and advice. Let there be a daily disci- 
pline in relation to some of the qualifications of 





| teachers, that the subject be well understood, and 


rational and practical regulis be secured for éutyre 
use. One lecture, at lewst, should be given each 
day, on the several common school branches, im- 
proved methods of teaching, classification, zovern- 
ment, discipline, relation between teacher und pa- 
pil, order, system, or other appropriate subject. 
It can hardly be doubted that exercises of this 
character, pursued some two or three weeks, must 
elicit a great amount of valuable information and 
practical skill, which diffused among all teachers, 
; will go far to qualify them for their duties in the 
‘school room. 
' In further aid of the same object, much reliance 
|may be placed on the labors of town superinten- 
|dents. They should not fail to visit every school 
j}in their respective towns, at least twice, near the 
icommencement, and the close. These should not 
| be mere calls, but time should be allowed to be- 
| come acquainted with both teachers and scholars. 
|Interviews at other times with the teachers out of 
| school, will furnish opportunities for friendly ad- 
ivice, caution, or commendation, which might be 
| improper in presence of the scholars, and yet indis- 





||pensable to the successful management of the 


an abundance of apparatus, the toots of his trade, in ‘\school. Teachers often want the sympathy and 


constant use, and his pupils do not simply look on 
and content themselves with making minutes, but 
they handle the apparatus themselves, become fa- 
miliar with every article, and when their course is 
completed, go forth into the world fully fitted for 
business. In all the ordinary professions and em- 
ployments in life, whether they call into action the 
physical or intellectual faculties, or both, the same 
process, under various modifications, is equally in- 
dispensable and equally sure. Why then do we 
pursae the absurd course of leaving the school 
teacher to get his professional education as he may? 
In no other business can a person eed without 


preparation, study and practice; but We take the 


| 


\direction of some judicious friend, and every town 
;superintendent should endeavor to be sought out 
for this purpose. Little difficulties sometimes arise 
between teachers and the parents of some of the 
jchildren, and unless wisely managed, they may 
| prove the destruction of the school, or of the repu- 
tation of the teacher, or both. In these cases a 
responsible and prudent counsellor, out of the dis- 
trict, will be most likely to prove successful in re- 
storing harmony and peace. 

Teacher’s drills might be conducted by town su- 
perintendents with great advantage, and that a suf- 
ficient number might always be present, the largest 
scholars should be admitted. A lecture, a discus- 





lad of sixteen, with some smattering of the branches 





sion, an examination, or other exercise, might pro- 
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fitably and steemaitty occupy one evening ina week |! 
through the winter. That all might attend with || 
equal convenience, the meetings should itinerate |) 
throughout all the districts in town. By these |; 
means young and inexperienced teachers, who were | 
engaged for the first time, and began with much | 


fear and trembling, might gain strength and confi- | 
dence, and close their tasks with a cheering con-|' 
viction that they had honorably fulfilled their en- |; 


gagements, secured the affection and gratitude of|| 
their pupils, and the esteem and respect of their || 
employers. 

Through want of means for a better way, we 
must, I suppose, for the present, or until some of 
the first fruits of the reformation become palpable, 
rely upon these agencies, for the gradual improve- |; 
ment of common school teachers. Whether they || 
will ever prove adequate to the supply of our wants 
in this respect, must remain doubtful until we see 
the péople of our State shake off their apathy and 
put forth those efforts which will insure us a fair 
standing among our enterprising sister States, in 
the very important feature of general education. 





The Spring Time of Life, 

The importanee of a right education of youth has 
been often and strongly urged by both ethic and 
political writers; but it appears to make too little 
impression upon the generality of mankind. No 
parent but wishes his children to be respected and 
worthy members of the community. When they 
cling around his knees and divert him with their 
innocent prattle, he can not be indifferent to their 
future welfare and prosperity; but while he labors || 
assiduously to save them from want, and to pro- 
vide for them the necessaries of life, he too often 
neglects the more important duty of training the 
minds to principles of morality and religion, regu- | 
lating the passions, and forming habits of sobriety 
and moderation, Youth is very properly called, 
the spring-time of life and the morning of our days. 
The metaphor holds good in many respects. In 
the spring, we plant that fruit which we hope to 
reap in autumn, and unless we commence our ]a- |! 
bors in the morning, we shall spend the day with- || 
out profit. And as the fairest morning may soon 
be enveloped in clouds, as the most flourishing blos- |, 
soms of spring may be nipt by frost, so the most |! 
flaitering prospects of youth are often’ disappointed, 
and he who commenced his career of life, with), 
affluence and honor, is lost to his friends and to so- 
ciety ere he has numbered half his days. Can any 
amount of property so-weli secure his respectability 
and happiness, as habits already acquired, of indus- 


try, frngality, and temperance? The path of virtue || 


and vice are both before him, and will the entrea- 
ties of all his friends and connexions influence his 
choice so surely as a sacred sense of religious 
and moral obligation? It is often said, that a 
parent knows not whether he is bringing up chil- 
dren to be the comfort and stay of his declining 
years, or to bring his grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave; but this observation has not its foun. 
dation in truth. Nine-tenths of the crimes and 
outrages, which are daily committed by wicked 
men, are the result of a neglected education in 
their younger days. Let parents pay proper atten- 
tion to this important subject, and train up their 
children in the way they should go, and they will 
have a fund of happiness in themselves which is 
beyond the reach of misfortune. 


te 


Laziness grows on people; it begins in cobwebs 
and ends in iron chains. The more business a man 
has, the more he is able to faccomplish; for he 
learns to economise his time, 


's. Ss. RANDALL, ‘Eprros 


~ ALBANY, MARCH, 1847. 
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To Conespondents. 

*,* We have received a communication, over the 
| sigentene of ‘¢ Truth and Justice,” accusing us of in- 
| | culeating ‘¢ sectarian dogmas” on various occasions, 
| and especially in the publication of Mr. McCALu’s 
|address, in our December number, a portion of 
| which strongly recommends the reading of the 
| BipLei inschools. Inspite of the threatened denune 
\ciation by the writer of this communication, who 
jis pleased to characterize our paper as “nothing 
| but a hypocritical car to forward the sectarian dog- 
mas of superstitious bigots,” in case of our refusal 
to publish his favor; we must be permitted to de- 
cline a place in our columns to his elaborate effort 
to disparage the Word of God. His arguments (if 
—— they can be called) are neither novel nor 
original. Thousands of infidels, atheists and Deists 
before him have put forth the same miserable 
weapons against the volume of Eternal Truth; and 
i while a few have been found weak enough to be 
| deluded and deceived by their wretched sophistry, 
|the hearts of millions upon millions of the human 
jrace have been gladdened, exalted, purified and 
refined by the inspired oracles. Those whose 
grovelling sensuality fastens with greediness upon 
[mace and allusions, innocent in themselves but 

{perverted by the usages of the world to impure 
jaacatae- would find garbage in every situation 
‘and under all circumstances, where others perceive 
only beauty and a wise adaptation. ‘‘To the puré 
|all things are pure” —to the impure, all are vile 
‘and debasing. ‘* What God hath won that we 
| dare not call **cOmmon or unclean.’ 

*,* °° A READER OF THE JOURNAL” is respect- 
“fully informed that by ‘Popular Education” we 
‘understand nothing more nor less than ** The edu- 
cation of the People and their children ” 





EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 
By the ‘‘ Act eamending the present primary 
| school system” of Virginia, passed March 5, 1846, 
it is made the duty of the several county and cor- 
poration courts, at their October term, to lay off, 
according to accurate and well known boundaries, 
the territory of their counties, &c., into districts, 
having regard to the territorial extent and popula- 
tion of such districts; and to appoint for each dis- 
trict a school commissioner. These officers when 
elected are to constitute a county board of commis- 
sioners — vacancies in which are to be filled from 
time to time by the county court. If the number 
of commissioners in any county exceed sixteen, 
|any nine may constitute a quorum — if under six- 
teen, a majority. The board are required annually 
to assemble at the November terms of the county 
| Or corporation courts, at the court house of their 
respective counties, and to elect by viva voce vote 
a superintendent of the schvols for the county or 
| corporation, taking from him @ bond, with surety, 
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or the performance of the duties imposed upon 
him by this act. Vacancies, &c. are to be filled by 
the appointing power. 


It is the duty of the commissioner of each dis- 
trict, after having examined the account of each 
i{ teacher at whose schoa] he may have entered chil- 
The commissioner of each district is required to || dren under the provisions of this act, and having 
register and report to the superintendent all the |, the same verified according to such form as the 








. children in his district, between the ages of five || superintendent of the literary fund shall prescribe, 


and sixteen; to enter with any teachers any num- | to draw an order upon the county superintendent, 
ber of indigent chiidren which the di-trict propor- || in the furm prescribed by the act, for the amount 
tion of his county or corporation quota will pay | due f.r the tuition of such children. 
for, at the rate of tuition allowed; and having as-|, Incase the preceding provisions fail to meet the 
certained by computation the number of days’ in- |; wants of any of the counties of the commonwealth, 
struction which such proportion will pay for, to|!or he disapproved by them, it is made the duty 
subscribe such number of days to each teacher as_ of the county cour, on the petition of one-fourth 
“he may think proper, and direct such teacher ta! of the legal voters of such county, to order a poll 
keep an account of every day’s actual attendance of 10 be Qgpened for taking the sense of the people on 
each child entered by him, for which the teacher || the question whether they desire to adopt a system 
shall receive the rate per diem prescribed, not || of district free schools, giving sixty days’ notice 
excesding in the aggregate the number of days | thereof, by posting on the court-house door and at 
subscribed by the commissioner. the usual place of holding elections. {in voting on 
It is the duty of the county and corporation su- || "¢ question so submitted, the voters may likewise 
perintendents to perform the duties heretofore per- | specify their preference for any district system of 
formed by the treasurer and clerk of the school } schools which may have been adopted by any county 
commissioners, subject to the provisions and re- of ned aparerreary tap SRE nage Se eee 
strictions hereinafter contained: to prepare and f previously pennant oy ae 
keep a register of all the childen entered at school | If two-thirds of the legal voters of any county 
in his county or corporation, and from time to time !| cast their votes in favor ofa district system of free 
require reports from the several commissioners: | schools, and & majeeny Cap Thee votes Sp ytd - 
to report to the annual meeting of the board, the | etter af. the <gateven Soak Gare ben, pated fate a 





condition of the school system, with such other in- || law as aforessid, the law thus designated and adopt- 


formation as he may deem useful: to submit to the ! ails to $0 tn Sey yoy neuen ae — 
board his account as treasurer for the preceding || SPects on such county as if it had been passed in 
year, who are required to certify and report une }}Pecial refegence to said county: and the persons 
same to the superintendent of the literary fund, ql who heviad be-xpquired,,in. said rn 5° ounneie - 
with such comments as they may deem appropriate : | provisions, are to proceed forthwith to the dic- 
to require from the commissioners a report of the || charge of the daties imposed therein, and to pat 


{| . . . . z 
number, ages, names and sexes of the children || the Jaw in full force and operation in said county 


within their respective districts, designating those |; By the “Act for the establishment of a district 


entitled to instruction under this act, and the num- | public school system,” passed March 5, 1846, it is 
ber of days* instruction received during the year || provided that, upon petition to the county court of 
ending 30th September — which facts he is required || ®"Y county, of one-third of the qualified voters 
annually to report to the superintendent of the lite- | haste who shall have —- at the preceding 
rary fund, together with such others as he ma election for delegates to the General Assembly, the 
deem important, or such superintendent may re- ||COUrt shall certify that fact to the commissioners of 
quire: to fix the per diem compensation of teachers | |election of such county, who, at the next succeed- 
for the instruction of indigent children, subject to || iM® election, are to open a register of qualified vo- 


* revisal by tHe board: to open an account with each | ters in favor of and against the establishment of 


of the districts in his county or corporation, pass- || district schools in the county. If two-thirds of the 
ing to the credit of such district its equal share of || !egal voters are in favor of such establishment, the 


- the quota to which the county, &c , may be entitled | following regulations for the introduction and 


under this act, notifying each commissioner of the }; maintenance of that system are established, viz: 
amount so placed to his credit, and charging him i The school commissioners of the county are to 
with such orders as shall be drawn by him on the \| lay Out the county into districts, regulating the 
superintendent in accordance with the provisions | Size of such districts according to the best of their 
of the act: to require from any teacher employed |discretion, so that they may contain a sufficient 
in the tuition of any children entered at his school | number of children to make up a school, and be of 
under the provisions of this act, any information || Such convenient size that all children in each dis- 
connected with the management or course of in- ||ttict may daily attend the school therein. The 
struction of his school: and upon the certificate of |, districts thus set off are to remain unaltered until 
the board of commissioners that he has performed | the increase or decrease of the inhabitants, or other 
the duties required of him under this act, he is to || causes shall, in the opinion of the commissioners, 
receive, as compensation for his services, two and ||renjer an alteration necessary. The expense of 
a half per cent upon the amount actually expended || the survey and laying out of districts to be paid for 
for the preceding year, for the purposes of educa- || out of the assessment subsequently provided for. 
tion, under the provisions of this act, within his||The commissioners are aleo to divide the county 
county or corporation. into precincts or sections, each precinct embracing 
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as many districts as may be deemed convenient, | 
and in each precinct an election for commissioner | 
is annually thereafter to be held, on the first Saiur- 
day of June, by the qualified voters of the precinct 
—such élection to be superiniended by three per- 
sons to be named: by the commissioners then in 
office. 


The school commissioners of each county are de- 
clared to be a body corporate, with power to sue and 
be sued, and to purchase, receive. hold and convey 
real and personal property, for the school purposes 
of the county generally. They are to fix the sala- 
ries of the teachers; to divide the school fund 
among the different districta of their county; to 
carry into effect private donations for school pur- 
poses, according to the intention of the donor, so 
far as the same may be consistent with the present 
act; and to appoint a clerk, who is to keep a faith- 
ful record of their proceedings, and to perform 
such other services as may be required of him, at 
@ compensation not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars per annum. The commissioners are also re- 
quired to visit all the schools in their respective 
precincts or sections, at least twice during each 
school term: to examine the register of the teacher, 
and other matters touching the school house, stu- 
dies, discipline, mode of teaching and improve- 
ment of the school: to report its condition, in such 
particulars and at such times as may be required 
by the board of commissioners, and to submit to 
them, at their annual meeting, a written report of 
their proceedings, and of the condition of the seve- 
ral schools under their-charge, daring the preceding 
year. They are also to render to the trustee and 
teacher such aid and advice, in relation to their 
respective duties, as may be in their power. The 
annua! meetings of the board of commissioners are 
to be held at the court houses of their respective 
counties or corporations, on the first day of the 
county Or corporation court in the month of Octo- 
ber. 

In each district a school is required to be esta- 
blished, in which shall be thoroughly taught, read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, and (where piactica- 
ble English grammar, geography, history, espe- 
cially of Virginia, and the United States, and the 
elements of physical science, together with such 
other and higher branches as the commissioners 
may direct: and all the white children above six 
years of age, resident within the respective dis- 
tricts, are entitled to tuition therein free of charge. 

Each district is under the immediate control of 
three trustees, to be annually appointed, two by the 
qualified voters of the district, at the annual elec- 
tion of commissioners, and one by the board of 
commissioners, at their first meeting thereafter. 

The trustees are required, 

1. To select and purchase a site and build a good 
and sufficient schoo] house thereon, or to rent or 
lease a house for that purpose, on such terms, fn 











either case, as may be approved by the board of | 


a 


3. To appoint a teacher, and remove him fer 
good cause, and superintend his conduct in every 
thing relating to the schools: but no teacher can 
be appointei by them whose qualifications for 
teaching and moral character shall not have been 
examined and approved by the board of commis- 
sioners, or a committee thereof, or by some person 
or persons deputed by them for that purpose, and a 
certificate to that effect produced to the trustees. 
-4, They, or one of them, are to visit the school 
monthly at least, examine and address the pupils, 
exhorting them to prosecute their studies diligently, 
and to conduct themselves virtuously and properiy. 
They may suspend, during pleasure, or expel from 
school during the current session, all pupils found 
guilty, on strict examination, of grossly reprehen- 
Sive conduct Or incorrigibly bad habits. 

5. They are annually, in the month of September, 
to report to the board of commissioners, the condi- 
tion, operation and expenses of the school, in such 
form as the board shall prescribe, accompanied by 
such observations and sugg: stions for the advantage 
and improvement of the school as they may deem 
proper. 

6. They are annually, in the month of April to 
ascertain the number of free white children in the 
district, between the ages of six and sixteen, on 
the Ist of April, and the names of their parents ar 
guardians, and return the same to the clerk of the 
commissioners. ‘ 

7. To draw orders on the sheriff, for the salaries 
of the teacher and for all other authorized expen- 
ses, payable to the persons entitled thereto. 

It is their ‘‘ especial duty to visit the families of 
the poor, and use their constant and best endeavors 
to prevail on them to send their children regularly 
to school, and, as far as possible, to see that such 
children are sent to school.” 

During their continuance in office they are exempt 
from militia duty, in time of peace. 

In case of the failure or neglect, on the part of 
the inhabita.ts of any district, to appoint trustees, 
the trustee appointed by the commissioners is vested 
with all the powers and charged with all the duties 
of the board of trustees, as declared by law. ; 

The teacher of each school ig required to keep a 
book, to be provided by the trustees, in which he is 
to register the names an ages of all the pupils; and 
the names of their parents and guardians; dates of 
entrance and leaving the school; daily attendance; 
dates of the several visits made to the school by the 
commissioners of the precinct or section, and by 
either or all of the trustees. At the end of his term 
the teacher is to deliver this book to the clerk of 
the board of commissioners, with an abstract 
thereof, in legal form, showing the commence- 
ment and termination of the session, the number of 
male and female pupils on register, and the aggre- 
gate number of days’ attendance of the whole; and 
until this duty is performed, one-fourth of the 
teacher’s compensation is to ‘be withheld. 








eommissioners. 

2. To furnish the school with proper fixtures, 
‘books, apparatus and fuel, and keep the house ani 
- enclosure in good repair. 





The expense of purchasing a site, of building, 
renting or leasing and repairing the school houses 
of the several districts, and furnishing them with 
the necessary seats, desks, fixtures and books is to 
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be defrayed by the inhabitants of each county, bya 
uniform rate of increased taxation upon the then 
existing subjects of the revenue tax and the county 
levy, to be ascertained and assessed by the board 
of commissioners, and collected by the sheriff in 
the same manner as other public taxes, and paid to 
the orders of the trustees, respectively: and such 
sum as may be necessary, in addition to that re- 
ceived from the literary fund, to pay the salary of 
the teachers and the expense of the necessary appa- 
ratus and fuel, is to be raised and paid in like man- 
ner—the sheriff being entitled, as his compensa- 
tion, to five per cent on the amount collected. 

The share of the literary fund for the education 
of the poor, belonging to any county establishing 
this system, is to be apportioned among the several 
districts of such county, according to the propor- 
tion which the free white population of each dis- 
trict bears to that of the whole county: and is to be 
paid to the teachers, or other persons entitled 
thereto, by the officer réceiving the same, according 
to law, on the orders of the trustees of the respec- 
tive districts, as herein before required. 

The several boroughs and corporations entitled 
to representation in the House of Delegates, and 
the city of Williamsburgh, may, by by-law or re- 
gulation, adopt and carry into effect, within their 
respective limits, the provisions and principles of 
this act, in such manner as they may deem most 
expedient, distinct from the counties in which such 
corporation may be comprehended. 


for; and also to compute and report to the said 
court the sum of money necessary to be raised by 
the county or corporation, for the education of said 
children, and for the erection of schoo! houses 
where none now exist. On the coming in of such 
report, the court are to raise the amount required, 
by a levy upon all the citizens of the county, town 
or borough, after the manner in which the county 
levies are now made, and a rateable levy upon the 
lands, lots and houses therein, according to their 
assessed value: which sum shall be collected by 
the sheriff, when the taxes and other county levies 
are collected, and paid over to the treasurer of the 
school commissioners, upon the order from time 
to time made by the court, upon the requisition of 
the commissioners, to be disbursed under their di- 
rection. The school commissioners are required 
annually to report to the court, at its February 
term, the amount necessary to be raised for the en- 
suing year: and said court are, when the other 
county levies are to be made, to levy such amount, 
to be collected as aforesaid. 

The public schools thus provided for, are to be 
free schools, subject to the regulations, in other 
respects, provided by law. 

By ‘An act to establish district free schools in 
the counties of Lancaster, Westmoreland, Rich- 
mond, Prince William, Loudoun, Fairfax, &c.,” 
passed 25th February, 1846, it is provided that, at 
the annual election for delegates, &c., in April, 
1846, a poll should be opened for the qualified elec- 





The boards of school commissioners for the seve= 
ral counties or separate districts are required annu- 
ally to make similar reports to those now required 
of the commissioners of each county, to the super- 
intendent of the literary fund. 

Any county, city or town, which may adopt this 
system, may, after one or more years’ trial of its 
operation, reject it, by a majority of the qualified 
voters of such county, city or town, and then adopt 
the primary school system, which was before in 
operation, or any other system authorized by law, 
according to the provisions of such law. 

Such counties as may not choose to adopt the 
foregoing provisions for the establishment of free 
schools, may adopt the following, which shall then 
be obligatory on them, viz: 

At the first term of the county or corporation 
court which shall occur after the adoption of this 
act, the court is required to make an order, direct- 
ing the sheriff to summon the magistrates to attend 
at the next court, for the purpose of taking this act 
into consideration. The court, when thus con- 
vened, are to make an order directing the school 
commissioners to lay off the county into school 
districts, as prescribed by the first section of the 
act of 25th February, 1829, and the third section of 
the act of 30th March, 1837, and to return a copy of 
the map of said districts to the clerk of the court: 
and requiring said commissioners to ascertain, with- 
out delay, and report to the court, the number of 
children in each district, of the proper age to be 
sent to the county school, and whose parents are 
willing to send them to the school herein provided 
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tore and all other white male citizens over twenty=- 
one years of age, who were assessed with a portion 
of the revenue of the State, or of the county levies 
or poor rates of the preceding year, and have paid 
such assessment, at which the question is to be pro- 
posed, “Do you vote for or against the district free 
school system?” In case two-thirds of the voters 
are found in favor thereof, such system is to be 
established, under the following regulations: 


The school commissioners then in office are to 
lay out their respective counties into districts, as 
provided in the preceding act— numbering and se- 
parating them from each other by accurate and well 
defined boundaries. In each of these districts a 
commissioner is to be annually chosen in the month 
of March, by the inhabitants and legal voters as 
above specified, at the school house, or at such 
other place as the board of commissioners may di- 
rect—such election to be superintended by three 
persons to be appointed by the board. The per- 
sons so elected constitute a board of school com- 
missioners — holding Over in case of any failure to 
elect, until the next annual election: and vacancies 
to be supplied by the board. 

At their first meeting they are to elect from their 
own body a president: and they are then declared 
to be a body corporate, under the name of the Presi- 
dent and Board of School Commissioners of their 
respective counties, with power to sue and be sued, 
to purchase, receive and hold, to themselves and 
their successors, and to convey real and personal 
estate, for school purposes of their county gene-_ 
rally, or for any particular district. In each dis- 
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trict a school is to be established. as specified in| 
the preceding act, in which all white children be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one are entitled 
to gratuitous instruction. 

The powers and duties of the commissioners are 
defined substantially as in the preceding act, with 
the addition that they are annually, inthe month of 
March, to ascertain the number of white children 
between five and twenty-one in their respective 
districts. For their services they are to receive a 
sum not exceeding ten dollars annually, at the dis- 
cretion of the board. 

The board are to hold their annual meeting at the 
eourt house, on the first Wednesday in June, in 
each year, ‘and such adjourned meetings as they 
may deem necessary. A majority of their number 
cotistitutes a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
tiess, and any less number may adjourn from time to 
time, until a quorum appears. At their annual 
meeting they are to appoint a clerk, at not exceed- 
ing twenty-five dollars per annum, who is to keep 
a record of their proceedings, and perform such 
other duties as they may require. They are also to 
appoint a treasurer, who is to collect and disburse 
the schoo] fund of the county, as directed by them; 
to account to them at their annual meeting; and to 
give bonds, in the penalty of ten thousand dollars, 
conditioned for the faithful collection, safe keep- 
ing and proper disbursement of the fund; to re- 
ceive as his compensation a sum, to be fixed by the 
board, not exceeding five per cent of the amount 
of Such furra. a rere 

The board are required to select ‘and purchase, 
lease or rent a site in each district, as nearly central 
as possible, and build, or cause to be built, a good 
and sufficient schoo] house thereon, if there be not 
already a suitable building thereon, which they are 
to enclose and furnish with proper fixtures, appa- 
ratus and fuel, and keep in good repair. 
also to appoint a teacher for each of said schools; 
to remove him for good cause; fix his salary, and 
superintend his conduct in every thing relating to 
the school. No teacher is to be appointed by them, 
whose qualifications and moral character shall not 
have been examined and approved by them, or by 
some person or persons deputed by them for that 
purpose. They are io provide books and stationery 
for the children attending the school, or such of 
them as they may think ought to be provided there- 
with, and draw orders on the treasurer payable to 
the teachers, for their salaries, and for all other 
authorized expenses, payable to those entitled 
thereto: and do and perform all other things neces- 
sary for the establishment and maintenance of said 
schools. They are to receive their necessary ex- 
penses, during their attendance On the board; and 
during their official term are exempted from mili- 
tia duty, in time of peace, and from jury duty. 

A school fund for the respective counties, to be 
under the control and management of the board, is 
to be raised from the following sources, viz: |. 
From the quota of the literary fund belonging to 
the county, and any other Siate fund to which it may 
become entitled: 2. Interest on glebe funds of the 


They are || 


act: 4. Donations, bequests and devises made for 
school purposes: 5, Such assessments upon the or- 
dinary subjects upon which the public revenue of 
the’State is raised, except upon law process, seals 
of courts, deeds and probates of wills and letters 
of administration, and upon such persons as are as- 
sessed with the county levy and poor rates, as may 
be sufficient, in addition to the above mentioned 
sources, for the purposes herein prescribed; to be 
assessed and levied by the board of commissioners, 
and collected by the sheriff, at the same time and 
in the same manner with the ordinary taxes. 

The board are annually to present a statement to 
the president and directors of the literary fund, of 
the number of schools in the county; the price paid 
for tuition; the branches of learning taught; the 
number of children taught, and generally the value 
and operation of the system. 

The last section provides that, “if, from want of 
time or other cause, any county or city named in 
this act,” (viz: the counties of Lancaster. West- 
moreland, Richmond, King George, Accomack, 
Northumberland, Loudoun, Brooke, Jefferson, 
Henry, Frederick, Kanawha, Prince William, 
James City and Fairfax, and the city of Williams- 
burgh,) ‘shall fail to take the poll provided for, it 
shall be lawful, and the officers conducting the 
elections for delegates, in the year 1847, are requir- 
ed to take the poll provided for in the first section 
of this act.” 

It will be seen, from this abstract of the educa- 
tional system of Virginia, that the most ample fa- 
cilities are afforded for the organization and adop- 
tion of an extended plan of public instruction, 
adapted to the wants of every locality, and depend- 
ing for its maintenance and efficient administration 
upon the will of the people. The materials for 
universal education are liberally provided by the 
wisdom of the legislature: and it rests with those 
for whose benefit this enlightened system has been 
devised, to carry it into operation throughout the 
length and breadth of this ancient and noble com- 
monwealth. 
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county: 3. Fines and forfeitures imposed by the 


DEPARTMENT OF CoMMON SCHOOLS, 
Albany, February 16, 1837. 
| To Town Superintendents of Common Schools. 

By the provisions of the act, Chap. 8, of the 
| Laws of 1847, which is published inthe present num- 
| ber of the District School Journal, you will observe 
|that the Library money is to be applied to the pur- 
| chase of District School Libraries, or for the pay- 
| ment of teachers’ wages, or for the purchase “of 
maps, globes, or scientific apparatus, in the discre- 
tion of the inhabitants of the several School Dis- 
qualified to vote therein.” This act makes an 
appropriation of moneys for the support of com. 
mon schools in conformity to the Constitution, for 
one year only, and it cannot have a retroactive or 
retrospective effect, neither does it repeal any ex. 
isting law. ; 

It will therefore be your duty, in making the 
next apportionments of the schoo) moneys, to see 
that all the requirements of section 16 of the act, 
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chap. 133, of the Laws of 1843, have heen fully 
complied with, in respect to the application of the 
library money apportioned on the first Tuesday of 
April last; and as the Department cannot consider 
any part of this section repealed, modified, or in 
apy manner affected, except where it comes in di- 
rect conflict with the provisions ofthe act passed at 
the present session, it is the opinion ofthe Superin- 
tendent, that, to give full effect to the provisions 
of both acts, so far as it may be practicable, the fol. 
lowing rules must be observed: 

1, ‘That what is usually denominated the library 
money, must be apportioned as heretofore,—that is, 
one-fifth of the whole amount of the school money, 
received by town superintendents, except the sums 
raised by the voluntary votes of towns, and the 
income of permanent funds, should be apportioned 
and set apart as library money, and must be applied 
by the trusteesto the purchase of books for dig- 
trict libraries; unless, 

2. The legal voters of the school district shall 
direct its application to “the payment of teach- 
erg’ wages, or for the purchase of maps, globes, or 
scientific apparatus,” and, 

3. That nosuch direction can be given by the 
legal voters ofa school district, except by a vute 
taken ‘ at a special meeting duly notified for 
that purpose,” and a majority of the voters present 
being in favor thereof. And, in every case, where 
the inhabitants of a district shall have directed, as 
aforesaid, the application of the library money, to 
the payment of teachers’ wages, the Town Super- ff 
intendents must retain such money in their hands, 
and pay it over on the order of the trustees, as 
ether teachers’ money is required by law to be paid 
over. 

4. When it shall aouene. by the report of the 
trust made at the close of the present yaar, that 
the eee money of the district has been applied 
to any of the objects authorized by the act, Chap. 
8, of the Laws of 1847, other than to district libra- 
ries, it will be the duty of the Town Superintendents 


to require the trustees to show the authority for |/ 


h lication and diversion. 
at N.S. BENTON, 





Supt. Com. Schools. 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Albany, Feb. 17, 1847. 
*To Town Superintendents of Common Schools. 

Your special attention is called to the instruc- 
tions of the Department at page 18 of the Laws and 
ifgtructions relating to common schools, published 
in 1843 and 1844, section 5, in regard to the «Duties 
of town superintendents in respect to their annual 
reports.” P ’ 

It is quite evident that sufficient attention has not 
been given to the correct footings of the columns 
of figures contained in the annual reports filed in 
the county clerks’ offices ; and hence it 1s found, by 
the county superintendents’ abstracts, if these offi- 
cers have made correct transcripts, that the town 
superintendents in fifty counties have, during the 

last year, apportioned in the aggregate, more mo- 
ney than they have received from all sources. 

In transcribing from the reports of the trustees of 
joint districts, the “ mumber of children taught,” 

_ you should be very careful to include no other of 
this class of children, than those reported as be- 





‘ required to report the number of select and pri- 
vate schools” in your respective towns, as contain- 
ed in the reports of trustees. Although perfect ae- 
curacy, under this head, may not be atlainabie, it 
is believed that more accurate returns may be pro-. 
cured, if the town s.perintendents will exert a pro- 
per scrutiny in regard to this item of information. 
N. 8. BENTON. 





Supt. Com. Schools. 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF Common SCHOOLS, 
Albany, February 17, 1847, 
To County Superintendents of Common Schools. 
The annual reports and abstracts required by 
law, and the regulations of the Department, should 
hereafter be made and deposited in the post-office, 
in season to reach the office of the Secretary of 
State, by the first day of October in each year, 
agreeably to a standing regulation of the Depart. 
ment. 
N. 8. BENTON, 





STATE CERTIFICATES. 


Supt. Com. Schools. 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF Common SCHOOLS, 
Albany, February 23, 1847. 

All State Certificates, for which candidates have 
been recommended by the several county superin- 
tendents, during the year 1846, have now been 
made out; and of these, many still remain at the 
Department, awaiting the orders of those teachers 
to whom they belong. 

s. =k NN. 3. BENTON,  ° 
Supt. Com. Schools. 





The following regulations are now republished 
for general information: 
CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION. 


Where a candidate has been examined by a coun- 
ty superintendent, and a certificate refused, no cer- 
tificate granted by a town superintendent of the 
same county or section of county, within three 
months thereafter, will be recognized as valid; 
and whenever a candidate presents himself for ex- 
amination to a town tuperintendent, the latter will 
inform such candidate of this regulation of the De- 
partment, and ascertain from him or her whether 
any Such prior examination and rejection has been 


Where a candidate has, within three months, 
been examined and rejected by a town superinten- 
dent of the town in which he proposes te teach, the 
county superintendent will apply the same rule, in 
reference to a re-examination as above specified; 
and such re-examination will only be in con- 
nexion with the town superintendent, and no cer- 
tificate be granted but with his assent. 

Where a disirict is situated partly in two or more 
towns, the superintendent of the town in which the 
school house stands, only, is required to visit and in- 
spect the school; and where the school ‘house of 
such district is situated on the boundary line be- 
tween two towns, the county superiniendent wijl 
designate the superintendent who shall visit and 
inspect the schools, and examine and license the 





longing to that part of the district, situate in the 
comma which you are superintendent ;—and the 
same caution should be pe regard to the 
children between 5 and 16 years of age. 
Your attention is also specially directed to the 
Oth peragraph of this section, by which you are 


teacher. ’ : 
of the of joint districts not 


Vacencies in any 
supplied within one month by the districts, must 


be filled the appointment at a 
howerer ee by the Ppo rir joint 
such joint district is composed. 
‘ TON, 


Com. Schools. 
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LAWS OF NEW. YORK—BY AUTHORITY. 


{Every law, unless a different time shall be pre- 
scribed therein, shall commence and take effect 
throughout the State, on and not before the twen- 
tieth day afler the day of its final passage, as cer- 
tified by the Secretary of State.—Sec. 12, title 4, 
chap. 7, part !, Revised Statutes.] 

very law so published by him, (the State 
Prin‘er,) may be read in evidence from the paper 
in which it shall be contained, in all cour's of jus- 
tice in this State, and in all proceedings before any 
officer, body or board, in which it shall be thought 
nece to refer thereto, until three months after 
the close of the session in which it became a law.— 
Sec. 8, title 7, chap. 8, part 1, Revised Statutes.] 


Cuap. 8. 


AN ACT appropriating the annual revenues of the 
Common Schogl and United States Deposite 
Funds. Passed February !2, 1837. [Pursuant to 
sec. 14; Art. 7, of the Constitution ] 


The — of the State of New-York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 


SECTION |]. There shall be paid from the Treasury, 
on the warrant of the Comptroller, out of the reve- 
nue of the common school fund, to the treasurers of 
the several counties, and the chamberlain of the 
city of New-York, the sum of one hundred and ten 
thousand dollars, for the use of schools, according 
to the apportionment made by the superintendent of 
common schools. There shail be paid in like man- 
ner, and for the like purpose, out of the annual in- 
come of the United States Deposite Fund, the sum 
of one hundred and ter thousand dollars, on the con- 
ditions prescribed in the second section of chapter 
two hundred and thirty-seven, of the laws of one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight. And there 
shall also be paid, in the same manner, on account 
of district school libraries, or for the payment of 
teachers’ wages, or for the putchase of maps, 
globes, or scientific apparatus in the discretion of 
the inhabitants of the several school districts quali- 
fied to vote therein, the sum of fifty-five thousand 
dollars, and for the payment of the salaries of 
county superintendent: of common schools in ar- 
rear, on the conditions prescribed in chapter two 
hundred and sixty of the laws of one thonsand eight 
hundred and forty-one, fourteen thousand dollars. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

State of New-York, I have compared the pre- 

Secretary's Office. § ceding with the originial law 
on file in this office, and do certify that the same is 
a correct (ranscript therefrom and of the whole of 
the said original. 

N. S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 








Riiscellaneons. 


EDUCATION. 


It may be questioned whether improvements 
in the domain of man’s spiritual nature, have 
kept pace with the extraordinary inventions 
which characterize the present era of physical 
development. We here employ the term physi- 
cal development in its most extended signfica- 
tion. Not that man’s material frame is more 
robust than during former ages; for the reverse 
is most likely true. But we allude to those 
mighty agencies which he has pressed into his 
service, to anticipate his intentions —to fore- 
stall his efforts —to minister to his wants; and 
to do his vemmner f thus becoming, as it were, 
a part of himself-——the seemipg multiplication 
of his‘own physical powers: .-1¢ may: indeed be 
said that the outer world of man’s mechanism, 
and contrivance, ‘is the teflex of his mental na- 








H 





iuences of other agencies, the 





his spiritual development. But after due al- 
lowance for all that can be urged on this score, 
we still feel that there is much to be done. The 
mind of a man must be looked upon as some- 
thing more than a mere sponge to absorb the 
floating thoughts which lie scattered through 
the great ocean of spiritual life. Nor must it 
be regarded as in itself a sea, whose expansive 
surface bears indeed many a precious burden, 
and whose hidden depths contain unnumbered 
‘‘gems of purest ray serene.’’ It is to be 
viewed rather in the light of a witalizing sovl, 
stimulating into life — forcing upward into the 
light of heaven and exposing to the genial in- 
rolific forms 
whose roots are spreading within its depths. 
The mind must be so educated as to be tho- 
roughly conscious of its own capabilities. It 
must be taught to estimate aright its native 
energies, = to rely upon them with a self- 
confidence, modest, yet true to the divine dig- 
nity of its immortal nature. It must be trained 
to a regular and systematic use of all the means 
which, like miners’ tools, give ready access to 
the vast treasures contained within its golden 
veins. It must learn aright the art of exploring 
the mysterious depths of its gwn exhaustless be- 
ing, and revealing their stores of wealth for the 
uses of man. Finally, it must be trained to de- 
pend Jess upon the outer, and more upon the 
inner world. In short, it must be made to cem- 
prehend the force of that wise saying of anti- 
quity, ‘‘man is a microcosm ’’—a little uni- 
verse within himself. The very triumphs of sci- 
ence and art, which are sé vauntingly displayed 
as evidences of the advance of the race — What 
are they? The labors of whom? How many 
minds out of the innumerable swarms that have 
been and gone from the face of the earth, is it 
supposed, have contributed to the various dis- 
coveries in the arts and sciences? Why not one 
in ten millions! Nay, we think we may venture 
the assertion that not one individual in one bhun- 
dred millions of earth’s gone generations, have 
contributed any thing new towards furthering 
the advancement of the race, or producing those 
states of the arts, science and literature, which 
distinguished the age we live in. The men who 
have worked out these great problems of na- 
ture — who have thus given progression to hu- 
manity — have been, alas! too few — but these 
few have ‘‘ been Grants’ — that is, they have 
been what the majority of the race ought to be: 
they are examples of what may be done by this 
self-development, of which we have been speak- 
ing: they are illustrations of what humanity 
ought and might be universally in the coming 
ages: and what we may hopefully anticipate, 
when education of the right sort, has belted the 

lobe with its furts of spiritual armory: when 
those who essay to mould the human soul, shall 
truthfully appreciate their high vocation; and 
when the cultivation of the divine and the beau- 
tiful, shall no longer be made subordinate to 
man's most grovelling conceptions of sensual 
utility. 





It is a common plea of wickedness to call temp- 
tation destiny. 
Learning ie preferable to riches, and virtue to 


ture; revealing, as ina glass, the progress of both. 
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Thoughts on Education. 

I would say to parents, in the education of 
their children, as an ancient aftist said, when 
he was asked once, why he took so much pains 
with his work, that you “ are painting for eter- 
nity.” These dear children who are committed 
to your charge, and who are every day with 

ou, are, from day to day, receiving some co- 
joring at your hands,—some moulding and 
shaping; some new element added, or old one 
strengthened and which, in the ordinary course 
of things, will remain with them for ever. 
Your work with them will be seen, not only in 
this world while they live, but in the world to 
come while their being lasts. Through a literal 
eternity, will it shine out, and show whethe 
you have been faithful or unfaithful; in what 
manner then, and to what extent, you have met 


the responsibilities upon you; and your children} 


will most assuredly feel the consequence. 

,/, The human mind has been likened to a 
strin instrument of music, whose chords 
touched, continue to vibrate long after the 
fingers that touched them are removed. The 
figure is beautiful; and not more beautiful than 
true. The parent should remember it; the 
teacher should remember it also. These young 
minds, as your hand sweeps over their delicate 
chords, have awakened within them tones that 
never die. The sound remains in the string. 
It will remain there through life. It will re- 


main there forever. Wherever the being goes; || 


in whatever situagion in life he may be placed; 
in whatever world hé may be called; to what- 


ever period in infinite duration he may have} 


arrived; the touches~of your fingers will still 
show their prints. The sound will continue in 
the string. Should you meet this being of whom 
you have had charge, in the most distant land 
or world of creation, or in the remotest period 
of eternity, you will there hear it, stealing forth 
in sweetest melody and harmony with things 
around it; or in harsh discord and accents of 
unhappiness. O ye mothers, strike the first 
notes on these instruments with skill, with wis- 
dom, and in the fear of God. Awaken tones to 
which your ears may listen with pleasure — with 
rapturous delight through ages never to end! 
And ye fathers, when it shall become your turn 
to sweep over these strings, be careful that you 
injure not what has been so curiously wrought. 
Aweken no tones you will not be willing to hear 
for ever! And ye teachers, bear in mind these 
things. Surely, your responsibility, parents and 
teachers, is a noble and arduous one! But be 
faithful. 

What encouragement is here to right doing. 
Right doing will be continually producing im- 
pressions in God’s universe, never to be effaced ; 
will be continually adding colorings of beauty 
and excellence, never to be destroyed; will be 
continually awakening tones of melody and har- 
mony, never to cease; but to vibrate on the ear 
for ever. Do you wish to do good? No oppor- 
tunity could surpass that with which you are 
favored, Lend a helping hand in carrying for- 
ward the great interests of righteousness and 
truth in the earth; educate your children not 
only for this life, but for eternity; and verily I 
say unto you, ‘‘ Ye shall in no wise lose your 
reward.’?— Essex Co. Constellation. i 


== 














Poetry. 








My Mother’s Grave. 


What affectionate son or daughter is not moved 
at the mention of the spot where lie the ashes of a 
mother? Many years have passed since our own 
mother was buried by the side of the little stream 
where We used to play; but the scenes of that day 
are as fresh in our mind as if they had just trans- 
pired. We love now dearly to visit her grave. 
It opens fountains of sorrow to go there, which 
perhaps had better remain closed. But it does 
more. It sheds a kindly influence upon the heart. 
It tends to wear off the rust which gathers around 
it, by its contact with the world. It makes heaven 
dearer, and every thing beneath heaven seems com- 
paratively of little worth. Here are some beauti- 
ful lines by George D. Prentice. We have read 
them again and again, until they have now a dwel- 
ling place in our memory. * 


LINES WRITTEN AT MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


The trembling dew-drops fall 
Upon the shutting flowers —like souls at reet 
The stars shine gloriously — and all, 
Save me, is blest. ; 


Mother! I love thy grave! 
The violet, with its blossoms blue and mild 
Waves o’er thy head — when shall it wave 
Above thy child? 


°Tis a sweet flower — yet must 
Its bright leaves to the coming tempest bow; 
Dear mother, ’tis thine emblem—dust . ~ 
Is on thy brow! 


And I could love to die — 
To leave untast’d life’s dark bitter streams — 
By thee, as erst in childhood, lie, 
And share thy dreams. 


And must I linger here 
To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 
And mourn the hopes to childhood dear, 
With bitter tears? 


Ay — must [ linger here, 
A lonely branch upon a blasted tree, 
Whose last frail leaf, untimely sere, 
Went down with thee! 


Oft from life’s withered bower, 
In still communion with the past I turn, 
And muse on thee, the only flower 
In memory’s urn. 


And, when the evening pale, 
Bows like a mourner on the dim blue wave, 
I stray to hear the night wind’s wail 
Around thy grave. 


Where is thy spirit flown? 
I gaze above —thy look is imaged there; 
I listen, and thy gentle tone 
Is on the air. 


O come, whilst here I press | 
My brow upon thy grave, and in those mild 
And thrilling tones of tenderness, 
Bless, bless thy child! 


Ves, bless thy weeping child, : 
And o’er thine urn, religion’s holiest shrine— - 
... QO,give his spirit undefiled - Nteaas Deets J 
+ ..4 ..To blend with thine! 
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